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Summary 



As the United States braces for possible repeated incidents of international terrorism 
in the United States, there may be lessons to be learned from the experiences of other 
countries which have suffered prolonged onslaughts of terrorism. Other countries have 
had differing results using approaches now employed or suggested for U.S. policy. 
While none of the four approaches discussed here appears to have worked in all cases, 
none can be excluded for that reason; each case is uniquely instructive. The utility of 
each approach, as well as of specific measures, can depend on a variety of factors, 
including the nature and organization of a terrorist group, public attitudes toward it, and 
the depth of support for it. This paper looks briefly at some cases where judgments have 
been made on the effectiveness of different policy measures, and raises questions relating 
those outcomes to the current situation. 



The September 11, 2001 attacks on the United States were extraordinary in terms of 
the number of lives lost, the extent and cost of the destruction, the audacity of the 
concept, and the dramatic symbolism of the targets. Obviously, they were not the first 
incidents of international terrorism suffered in the United States in the post-Cold War 
period. However, because of these attacks, the United States now fears that it will face 
a prolonged period of repeated terrorist incidents - including, especially, attempts to 
launch mass casualty attacks possibly even using weapons of mass destruction. 

While September 1 1 is unique in a number of ways, many other countries have faced 
prolonged onslaughts of terrorism. This terrorism has taken many forms: terrorism 
induced by separatist movements, terrorism by indigenous revolutionary groups of the 
right and the left, and terrorism by international groups seeking to strike at their own 
government’s interests from abroad or to influence the target country’s foreign policy. 
Terrorism is not new: it dates from ancient times and was widely employed in 19 th century 
Europe and in many colonized nations throughout the 20 th century. Acts of terrorism are 
viewed by many experts as the work of rational people who lack other resources to 
achieve their political aims. All natures of government, at all levels of economic welfare, 
have been attacked by terrorists: established democracies (including many European 
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governments), nascent democracies, authoritarian regimes with or without the trappings 
of democracies, and communist governments. Support for terrorism as a tactic does not 
depend on social class - working class, middle class, and upper class people have 
supported and joined such movements - although most who undertake such action are 
young and male. Martha Crenshaw suggests that terrorism is “the resort of an elite when 
conditions are not revolutionary,” i.e., when members of elite groups are dissatisfied with 
the government, but the populations are passive. Thus terrorism may be, she argues, “a 
sign of a stable society rather than a symptom of fragility and impending collapse.” 1 

Although other cases are not analogous to the particular threat that the United States 
now faces from Osama Bin Laden and the A1 Qaeda network, the dynamics of the 
relationships between the counterterrorist measures taken by governments and the factors 
crucial to the survival and growth of terrorist organizations - particularly their ability to 
recruit, the strength of their organization, the depth of their support, and the extent of their 
resources - may prove instructive in the formulation of U.S. policy. 

The purpose of the paper is to pose questions about the possible lessons that might 
be learned from the results of policies adopted by other countries in a few of the most 
studied cases. These insights cannot be precise policy prescriptions. They may, however, 
be used to provide a context for an examination of the potential effects, particularly long- 
term effects, of different policy approaches. They may also help avoid errors of 
assumption about the effects of policy based on the analysis of a single case. The paper 
is organized around the four of the policy questions which are currently at the forefront 
of the counterterrorism policy debate, and for which there is a body of scholarly work on 
other cases to draw upon for comparisons. 2 

Should the United States adjust its policies in the Middle East and elsewhere by 
seeking reforms in countries from which A1 Qaeda draws recruits? 

Some analysts urge U.S. policymakers to seek reforms that would address the 
undemocratic nature and economic distress of Middle Eastern and other populations in 
order to deprive the radical Islamic fundamentalist movement of popular support, 
resources, and recruits. Other countries have had a variety of experiences with attempts 
at reform to accommodate terrorists positions. Christopher Hewitt, who has extensively 
studied the effects of government policies in five cases, notes that despite extensive 
reforms made by two of those governments, i.e., Spain and Northern Ireland, separatist 
terrorism continues in those countries. Hewitt found that in the initial phases of reform, 
terrorist violence rose in both countries, an occurrence which he attributes to the terrorists 
attempts to seek further concessions. Ultimately, he found, violence did decline 
somewhat, but remained significant in both countries. Further, in looking at all five cases, 
he did not find evidence that improving economic conditions reduced terrorism.” 3 



1 Martha Crenshaw. “The Causes of Terrorism” as reprinted in Edward Moxom-Browne, ed. 
European Terrorism. New York: G.K. Hall & Co., 1994. p 20. 

2 As there have been relatively few instances where foreign militaries have been used to deal with 
terrorism, this brief paper does not deal with the military option. 

3 Christopher Hewitt. The Effectiveness of Anti-Terrorism Policies. Lanham, MD: University 
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